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ORIZONTAL integration, that 
H is, the development of social sol- 

idarity, of a common _back- 
ground, is the major function of the ele- 
mentary school. The subject of this article 
challenges us to state what, in the field of 
English teaching, emerges from this pe- 
riod worthy of preservation in the secon- 
dary school. 

Let us consider for a moment a tapestry 
with its longitudinal threads or woof es- 
tablishing the length and, to a large ex- 
tent, the strength of the finished piece, 
the warp, or horizontal threads, determin- 
ing the texture. Upon these threads the 
pattern is woven. If we think of the field 
of English in elementary and secondary 
schools as a tapestry, the longitudinal 
threads surely represent those activities 
or phases of English which continue 
throughout the study of English. The fig- 
ure can be carried on if you like, the warp 
and design representing the scope of the 
work, its breadth and variety. And, surely, 
color in the pattern depends upon the 
power of the individual teacher to bring 
into beauty and animation the outline or 
design of the course of study. 

One thread, perhaps the strongest in its 
claim to a place in the finished tapestry, 


is the use we make of /ife situations as 
media for the teaching of English. The 
Department of Superintendence in its 
ninth yearbook, Five Unifying Factors in 
Education, sets up as the second principle 
of integration the following: Learning 
takes place normally and most effectively 
in situations which the learner accepts as 
being of intrinsic significance to him. In- 
trinsic significance can be restated as so- 
cial significance as far as the elementary 
pupil is concerned. The elementary school 
is forced to realize that only in so far as his 
learning affects relationships with school- 
mates, parents, teachers, it has worth in 
the eyes of the elementary pupil. Last 
spring we made a study at Wyman School 
of the subjects pupils liked best and of 
the reasons for their choices. The possi- 
bility of future value was mentioned only 
ten times by 181 pupils. 

As a matter of fact, the composition ac- 
tivities of which the pupil has need in the 
elementary school, are largely those which 
he will need throughout his lifetime, ac- 
cording to analyses of adult uses of lan- 
guage. Consequently our courses of study 
list the functional centers for practice and 
study: conversation in its various aspects, 
story-telling as it occurs in daily life (that 
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is, the story of personal experience), ex- 
planation, and its ramifications, letter- 
writing and its phases. 

Method is an integral part of the con- 
tent in the elementary school; it is in- 
herent in the material and in its adapta- 
tion to the pupil. Content and method 
cannot be separated for the purpose of 
discussion or for any other purpose. 

Life in the modern elementary school 
is so organized that the demand for help 
in perfecting language activities comes 
before any artificial situation has to be 
created as a medium for their teaching. 
For example, a 4-B class studying wheat 
remembers that in an upstairs room there 
is a picture of a wheatfield which would 
be helpful, as many of the members have 
never seen wheat growing. A messenger 
is sent to the office to ask if the class may 
ask Room 209 to lend the picture. The 
pupil messenger is selected as the result 
of a competition within the class; he is 
the one who spoke clearly, who knew just 
what to say to get what he wanted, whose 
manner was courteous, who entered into 
the dramatization with ease, waiting until 
he could have the attention of the person 
in charge, making the proper “thank you” 
when the favor was granted. Here we 
have conversation, the interview, the ex- 
planation, the request, the expression of 
appreciation, all tied up inevitably with 
a proper appreciation of correct English. 
But the demand for language activity in 
connection with this one idea is not com- 
pleted. The return of the messenger from 
the office is followed by a discussion as 


to whether the request shall be presented 


to Room 209 in written or in oral form. 
Pros and cons are weighed. Eventually a 
note is selected as the proper medium, be- 
cause “probably the picture is a favorite, 
and the class might like to think it over.” 
Attention is then concentrated upon the 
form and content of the note. 

The picture secured, the discovery is 
made that no one knows its name al- 
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though the artist’s signature is plainly 
visible. A request for picture catalogues 
and a trip to the reference and art de- 
partment of the library follow. When 
failure results, some ingenious youngster 
remarks, “Let’s name it ourselves.” A real 
study of the picture necessarily precedes 
this important event, for the name should 
fit the picture. This use of language in a 
life situation demands many techniques 
whose value is self-evident, and is typi- 
cal of the daily and hourly language ac- 
tivity in an elementary school. 

Clearness, unity, sequence—these terms 
are not taught abstractly to these pupils. 
These qualities are demanded in actual 
practice because the activity fails without 
them. A second grade is completing a unit 
on community recreation. As a part of the 
unit the pupils have learned to play a 
number of group games. Another second 
grade across the hall becomes curious as 
to the right of their neighbors to the vol- 
ley ball and the basket ball hitherto sacred 
to older pupils. Members of Group II 
make inquiries with the result that Group 
I offers to share its knowledge. In antici- 
pation, a practice period follows. What 
do pupils discover? They tell one another 
frankly: “No one who didn’t already 
know how to play that game could play 
it from hearing John tell it.” “Frank never 
once said what you had to do to win.” 
Similar criticisms result in the setting up 
of an outline which involves these points: 
1. The name of the game. 2. Number of 
players. 3. Position of players. 4. What 
each player does. 5. Who wins the game. 
The test of success is immediate. If the 
visiting group plays the new game suc- 
cessfully, it is good explanation. If it fails 
to follow the rules of the game, the ex- 
planation is poor. No searching here of 
a teacher’s face to see whether the work 
is approved; no waiting for a report 
card or the return of a paper to inspect 
the grade. 

Again, here is a 3-A class about to be- 
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gin the study of Italy. The stage has been 
set by pictures, newspaper clippings, 
stories. The teacher asks ‘“What would 
you like to learn about this new country?” 
Questions follow fast. “What do they 
eat?” “Where is Italy?” “What are their 
schools like?” “Does everybody dress like 
the people in these pictures?”” The board 
is covered as the questions are phrased. 
The teacher asks “Where are you going 
to find answers?”’ Some one says, “Most 
of the answers are in our books, I guess, 
but books aren’t all jumbled up like that. 
They have chapters about one thing.” 
“What ought we to do then?” The need 
for organization is apparent. Probable 
headings are discussed; the items in the 
end are placed under large topics such as 
food, clothing, shelter, recreation. 

The second thread balances nicely the 
first which has for its purpose the use of 
language in social situations. Granted that 
it is established, somehow, somewhere, 
these other desirables will come into be- 
ing. Let us call it the zwstilling in each pu- 
pil of a feeling of confidence in the worth- 
whileness of his own thoughts—a confi- 
dence which results in a desire to use lan- 
guage as a means of self-expression or 
self-revelation. We use the word “cre- 
ative” so loosely today that it is almost 
useless in such a situation as this. In or- 
der that this thread be placed in the woof 
by the elementary school, no pupil must 
be allowed to fail. By some means we 
must prove to his satisfaction that his con- 
tributions in speech and writing have 
value. Here are two instances of this fos- 
tering of effort. 

We have in one room in our building 
a class-made book representing every 
member of a 5-B group. The subject is 
medieval life; the work followed an ex- 
tremely lively attack upon that unit. Not 
every selection is poetry. But every child 
had an opportunity to use this medium 
of expression; every child wished to take 


advantage of that opportunity. One little - 
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girl wrote nothing until the very end of 
the time set aside. The teacher asked her 
if she had any ideas she wanted to write 
about. She said, “Yes, I keep thinking 
how different things would have been for 
a little girl then.’” Her teacher said, “You 
have a little poem right there.” At the 
last minute the child dashed up with her 
contribution. It read: 


YEARS AGO 
Years ago I sat in the turret and watched 
the knights go by in their armor 
shining bright. 
Today I sit on the front porch and watch 
the automobiles go by. 


Surely there is a dramatic contrast here 
that is fit meat for the mature poet. 

The 3-A’s had finished their work upon 
Holland. Several voluntary efforts to 
write verse upon the subject had been 
made. With general agreement a lan- 
guage period was set aside for this type 
of work. The idea of rhyme seized upon 
the group, held it in its grasp, and pro- 
duced, despite the effort of the teacher, 
such pearls as these: 


A boy named Mike 
Sat on a dike. 


The dike was growing very thin 
When Hans put his finger in. 


A determined teacher planned a new 
attack for the following day. She read 
aloud many unrhymed poems. She helped 
pupils determine whether the poem read 
told a story, painted a picture, or helped 
us understand how the author felt about 
something. Her final directions to her 
groups were, “Shut your eyes for a min- 
ute and think about Holland. What do 
you think first? What do you think you 
will remember longest? Now try to put 
your action, your picture, or your sound, 
or your color into words.” This time the 
results were of a different character. Two 
in particular emerged that contrast nicely 
with the couplets given. Both depend up- 
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on sound for their inception, although the 
treatment is very different. 


Clatter, clatter, go the wooden shoes, 

How I wish I knew whose they were! 

They will walk and jump for miles— 

How will I ever know whose they are— 
The wooden shoes of Holland? 


The second was produced by a mis- 
chievous eight-year-old who didn’t hesi- 
tate to coin a rhyming word when he 
needed it. 


Clickety-clack, wooden shoes, 
On the brick pavement, 

Clickety-clack, wooden shoes, 
Have you good behavement? 


Tied up with this matter of self-expres- 
sion is the development of imagination in 
reading—of creative reading if I may use 
the term “creative” after having so 
maligned it. What, beyond information, 
do we hope to give the pupil in his read- 
ing and literature classes? The answer is, 
an ability to enter into the thoughts and 
feelings of others—to draw upon the so- 
cial heritage left him in black and white. 


Here is a bit of evidence of the effort © 


to develop this ability to live vicariously. 
The 5-A had studied two pioneer units: 
how the settlers came west across the con- 
tinent, and how the pioneers lived. One 
language activity listed for the grade was 
keeping records. At this time the interest 
of the class was challenged by the Letters 
of a Woman Homesteader, parts of which 
had been read from time to time. Some- 
one said, “It would be fun to keep a rec- 
ord like that if anything exciting ever hap- 
pened.” The teacher introduced the diary 
as a composition form. The result was 
that the class assumed the personality of 
five families who presumably were mak- 
ing the long journey overland from Pike- 
town, Missouri, to Colorado. To give vari- 
ety to their work, each family was of a 
different nationality, and made up of 
members of assorted ages. 

The Cloverdales were English, the Gar- 
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ritys were Irish, and the MacDonalds 
hailed plainly from Scotland. Each pupil 
assumed the character of one person and 
wrote accordingly. The events which all 
described for each entry were the same— 
that is a common experience. Such sen- 
tences as these testify to the impression 
which the diarist secured from print and 
to his ability to give it back to the world: 

The farmer writes, “I slept all night 
with a gun by my side.”’ The mother at the 
same time is writing: “It seemed strange 
to lie down to sleep with no roof for our 
heads. I would have been afraid, but I 
knew John was on guard.” 

Another mother (and surely the pathos 
of sacrifice is here) says: “I have packed 
and unpacked trying to find a place for a 
toy for Priscilla, but there is no room.” 
The maiden aunt laments the fact that she 
cannot take the bed in which she has slept 
all her life. 

Of necessity, the other threads cannot 
be developed in such detail. They are, 
however, the more obvious and traditional 
aims or objectives and, therefore, need 
less explanation. 

We attempt to set up a respect for the 
conventions of language; we try to sensi- 
tize the ear and eye to grossly incorrect 
forms. Nothing has contributed to this 
effect so much as the determining of mini- 
mum essentials for various grades. When 
a class is held responsible for the correc- 
tion of a few errors, set up by the course 
or identified by a survey of class needs, 
something definite can be accomplished. 
If each succeeding teacher is familiar with 
the effort of the grade, we have a pyramid 
of sorts that may approach permanence. 
Errors selected, however, should be those 
that fall into a pattern form. For example, 
drill on “He asked James and me,” ‘He 
invited James and me,” “He suspected 
James and me,” cannot be expected to 
overcome the error in “He asked about 
James and I.” The teacher should remem- 
ber, too, that even errors have degrees of 
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difficulty and opprobrium. For example, 


no comment should be made on the use 
of “can’t scarcely” before a pupil has 
conquered “haven't none” and ‘‘can’t do 
nothing.” 

The recognition of the need for dail 
drill on correct form is comparatively re- 
cent. The principle that we learn best in 
the form in which our learning is de- 
manded is most pertinent for the teacher 
of English, for our oral use of language 
far outweighs the written use. 

In our attempt to force children to give 
the proper name to whatever they are talk- 
ing about, to choose concrete expressions, 
to distinguish between the sentence and 
the expression that is less than a sentence 
in their writing, to evaluate success by the 
response of the group, we teach a respect 
for definiteness. The technique of using 
self-help questions has probably contrib- 
uted more to the realization that strength 
and weaknesses can be analyzed than any 
other one method. 

Nowhere in the curriculum is the prin- 
ciple that we learn to do by doing so 
wrought into the program as in the ele- 
mentary school; an added postulate is: 
We do not learn permanently by doing 
once. As the child progresses, situations 
become more complex, increasing power 
to adapt knowledge is demanded, but in 
the main, method and material remain 
very much the same. We meet the need 
for repetition by providing for cycles in 
iearning. For example, specific language 
activities are set up in each grade for em- 
phasis, but no activity is sacred to any one 
grade. Every needed activity is treated. 
Learning is a continuous process; this is 
the first principle of integration both with- 
in a school unit and between school units. 

The wtilization in courses of study of 
the result of established research is cer- 
“tainly a thread in the tapestry worthy of 
continuation. Our spelling lists are deter- 


mined by frequency of usage and difh- 
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culty. Our spelling method is the result of 
applied psychology and long experimenta- 
tion. The Thorndike W ord Book is almost — 
biblically consulted by makers of primary 
textbooks. Language activities have large- 
ly been determined by a study of life 
needs. Research plays a large part, as it 
should, in determining what all the chil- 
dren of all the people should study. 

Now, obviously, what have we failed 
to do? The absence of systematic work in 
Speech production fails to establish a val- 
uable thread in the tapestry. It is all very 
well to say that every teacher should be 
conscious of the problem and handle it. 
This consciousness is not a part of the 
background of the average teacher of to- 
day, and unless attention to the work is 
demanded by courses of study, it seems 
destined to remain among the neglected 
items. I do not refer to outstanding speech 
faults such as stammering, stuttering, lisp- 
ing. These are handled with more efh- 
ciency than such common faults as nasal- 
ity, thinness of tone, slurring, rapid articu- 
lation, monotony of pitch or bad pitch, 
lazy enunciation. It is true that the ele- 
mentary school has given its proper place 
to oral language activities, but, as Walter 
Barnes says: “We give more hours to the 
study of spelling than to pronunciation; 
more to punctuation than to enunciation; 
more to hand-writing than to voice pro- 
duction and control.” 

Then there is this lack of conscious at- 
tention to listening effectively which has 
not yet come into its own. Is it possible 
that the American convention of inter- 
rupting a neighbor’s speech has its birth 
in the wild waving of hands in the class- 
room during a recitation? There is a tech- 
nique of listening that can be established 
just as the technique of reading is taught. 

There is, too, the failure to care effi- 
ciently for the non-reader. We have many 
non-readers whose deficiency is not wholly 
mental. Not every child who learns to 
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HE TIME is close at hand when 

teachers will begin to think of 

Christmas plays and booksellers 
will be asked to meet the many conditions 
laid down as to cast, setting, and royalty. 
As the frequent request for non-royalty 
plays is the most limiting of conditions, 
let us examine it first of all and see 
whether it is a reasonable request. 

Here is a play which the author has la- 
bored to write and which we think good 
enough to produce. For that privilege we 
are asked to pay a small fee, generally 
ten dollars for a paid performance, five 
dollars for one with no admittance 
charge. This point cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, and also the fact that plays 
are copyright and that copying for dupli- 


cation of any part by hand or by any- 


process is an infringement of the copy- 
right and open to prosecution. Some au- 
thors kindly waive the royalty privilege 
on their play, only stipulating that a cer- 
‘tain number of copies be purchased. But 
in all cases one must communicate with 
the copyright holder for permission to 
produce. 

With the matter of royalty accepted, 
we have a wider and better choice of ma- 
terial. We can select a Nativity play from 
a wealth of surprisingly diversified ma- 
terial, offering many fresh presentations 


of the familiar story. We may see the 


event from the view point of the shep- 
herds, of the Magi, of the innkeeper; we 
may see it on the Holy Night or during 
the flight to Egypt. There is abundance 
of drama in the story and if the following 


* Prepared under the direction of Miss Ethel Wright, 
Chairman of the Book Evaluation Committee, Section for 
Library Work with Children, American Library Association. 
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list seems overweighted with Nativity 
plays it is because they are better in tech- 
nical construction and in quality of dic- 
tion than the other Christmas plays. If 
children are to learn parts and undertake 
all the labor of production, should it not 
be something worth the effort? A beauti- 
ful and impressive Nativity play will be 
something to be remembered all their 
lives. 

There are, of course, innumerable Santa 
Claus plays to be found, but they are, 
for the most part, tiresome and hack- 
neyed, too trivial for so memorable a holi- 
day. Many plays with an excellent theme 
are awkwardly put together and so brief 
that they end before they are well started. 
Many are too obviously moral and senti- 
mental and others of great beauty are too 
mature for juvenile presentation. Some of 
the plays included on this list may be 
thought too adult, but all contain chil- 
dren's parts and even the more important 
adult parts may be taken by older pupils. 
It is better to err by demanding some 
stretch of the child’s faculties than by giv- 
ing him a part that he may think silly or 
childish. 

As for matters of stagecraft, the Ap- 
prentice Theatre has shown us by the sole 
use of dark curtains that scenery is not 
necessary for imaginative effects. The 
writer also recalls a moving Nativity play 
from traditional text given by high school 
students on a bare stage in ordinary dress. 
On the other hand, if scenery is to be 
made there are suggestions accompanying 
the text of many of the plays cited, to- 
gether with diagrams, drawings, or photo- 
graphs. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


NATIVITY PLAYS 

Bates, Esther W. The Guiding Star. Baker, .35. 
5 scenes. Large cast. Royalty, $5.00, $10.00. 

A Nativity play done in dramatic action with ac- 
companying music. Full directions. 

Bates, Esther W. The Promise of Peace. Baker, 
.35. 1 scene. 7 m, 1 w, 4 angels, and chorus. Royalty, 
$5.00, $10.00. 

A Nativity play in blank verse that can be per- 
formed in the chancel of any church. 

Bond, F. Fraser. The Woolly Lamb of God. 
French, .35. 4 scenes. 6 m, 2 w, 9 b, 1 g. Royalty, 
$5.00. 

The shepherd's little son gives his woolly lamb 
to the Christ child. 

Brown, Katharine S. and Tinnin, Glenna S. One 
Night in Bethlehem. Baker, .35. 5 scenes and pro- 


logue. 18 m, 5 w, 1 b, and extras. Royalty, $5.00, 


$10.00. 

A Nativity play of great beauty. Illustrated with 
seven photographs of scenes. 

Converse, Florence. The Holy Night. Schirmer, 
.60. 9 b, 4 g, and extras. 

A masque to be performed by young children, 
with words and music adapted from old French 
Christmas songs by Kate Stearns Page. 

Cook, Ellenor and Foxlee, Ludmila K. The Shep- 
herd’s Christmas. Schirmer, $1.00. 1 scene. 15 b, and 
chorus. 

A musical play for young people, embodying 
Christmas customs and traditional carols of six Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Davidson, Mary R. On the Road to Egypt. Baker, 
-35. 1 scene. 3 m, 1 w. 

Taking refuge in a cave, the Holy Family dis- 
cover they are in a robber’s hideout. The thief at- 
tempts to steal the gifts of the magi but is abashed 
when he learns the identity of his guests. 

Eckman, Margaret. The Miracle of the Clock. 
Baker, .35. 2 scenes (1 set). 15 m, 2 w, and extras. 

On certain years the holy figures in the clock 
come to life. A Nativity play with carols, very easy 
to give. Drawing of set. 

Folmsbee, Beulah. The Gift of Love. (In her 
Guki and the Moon Boy, Baker, $1.25.) 2 scenes. 
7 m, 2 w, 2b. 

The little lame boy is led by an angel to the 
stable where he offers his deformed pet lamb. 

Folmsbee, Beulah. Once in Bethlehem. Baker, 
35. 2 scenes. 13 m, 2 w, 1 b, and extras. Royalty, 
$5.00, $10.00. 

Joseph and Mary, turned away from the inn, 
are shown to the stable by the little houseboy, 
Nathan. A reverent but very human presentation. 
Full directions with diagrams and drawings. 

Griswold, Virginia A. The Christmas Story. 
French, .35. 4 scenes. Large cast. 
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A version of the Nativity story to which use of 
the Bible words, as far as possible, gives dignity 
and beauty. 

Housman, Laurence. Bethlehem. Baker, .50. 2 
scenes. 12 m, 1 w, and chorus. Royalty, $10.00. 

Dialogue in rhymed verse. 

McGavran, Grace W. The Shepherd Who Stayed 
Behind. Baker, .35. 2 scenes, 6 m, 1 w, 3 b, and 
angels. Royalty, $5.00. 

Nathan and Reuben, the shepherds who had to 
guard the flock, are finally privileged to shelter the 
Holy Family in the sheepfold the first night of their 
flight to Egypt. 

Warner, Lorraine, and Barney, Margaret H. The 
Nativity. Schirmer, .75. 2 scenes. 8 m, 1 w, 4-6 chil- 
dren, and chorus. 

Made up of nine old French songs, strung to- 
gether with a thread of story. Full directions. 

Wilson, Dorothy C. The Empty Room. Baker, 
35. 3 scenes (1 set). 4 m, 3 w. 

Hamar, the innkeeper, lusting for gold, refuses 
his last vacant room to Joseph and Mary, but a 
nobleman later pays for the room and brings there 
the mother and babe. Only when the kings come 
and worship does Hamar believe and offer his full 
purse as a gift to the child. 


MIRACLE PLAYS 

Bates, Esther. The Christmas Flowers. Baker, .35. 
1 scene. 18 children. Royalty, $5.00. 

Colorful pageantry, but simple stagecraft. 

Bates, Esther W. The Tree of Paradise: A Christ- 
mas Fantasy. Baker, .35. 1 scene. 8 m, 2 b, 3 g, and 
extras. Royalty, $5.00, $10.00. 

Hans Pfriem, burgomeister, arrives in the Celes- 
tial City during the Christmas festivities and shows 
his self importance by endless complaints. The Queen 
of Heaven humors him and adroitly manages to 
change his attitude. “The play should be acted sim- 
ply and gaily, always in a comedy key, but never 
farced.” : 

Boucher, Maurice. A Christmas Tale. French, .35. 
1 act. 2 m, 2 w. No royalty to amateurs. 

The wood carver, Pierre Coeur, instead of com- 
ing home on Christmas eve, stays out and gets 
drunk. His statues of St. Nicholas and St. Rose come 
to life, bring toys to the children and a change of 
heart to Pierre. 

Healey, Frances. A Christmas Mystery Play. Baker, 
.35. 2 scenes (1 set). Large cast. Royalty, $5.00. 

A pleasantly conversational modern nativity. The 
Browns allow the strangers to pass the night in their 
barn and there the child is born. 

Laverack, Belle R. The Bells of the Madonna. 
Beacon Press, $1.25. 3 acts. 4 m, 4 w, 1 b, and 
extras, 


- Weary of being worshipped, the Madonna leaves 
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her niche and goes forth to seek the stranger who 
so strongly resembles her Joseph. Only when she 
learns that he is accused of stealing her image does 
she return and exchange her freedom for the power 
to perform the miracle that alone will save him from 
execution. 

Phillips, Marguerite K. The Boy who Found the 
King. French, .35. 3 scenes. Large cast. Royalty, 
$5.00, $10.00. 

Thirty years before, the king had gone forth to 
learn through service to be a good king. Now young 
Andrea goes in search of him, but leaves the quest 
to care for plague sufferers. In Michael, the hospital 
porter, he discovers the king. 

Sloane, William M. The Silence of God. Baker, 
.35. 6 m. 1 act. 

The bells of St. Stephen in Ruheholm have pealed 
of themselves every Christmas since the land was 
at peace. The miracle fails when a group of diplomats 
plot war but is repeated the moment their plot is 
foiled. 

Van der Veer, Ethel. The Boy on the Meadow. 
(In Appleton Book of Christmas Plays. Edited by 
Frank Shay. Appleton, $2.50. Also in Plays for Our 
American Holidays, Vol. 1, edited by R. H. Schauffler 
and A. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead, $2.50.) 2 w, 2 g, 
1 b. 1 act. 

Founded on an old German legend of the Christ 
Child. The orphan Roschen gives cloak and shoes 
to the poor little boy and is rewarded by having her 
shoe returned full of gifts. ; 

Vilas, Faith Van V. Fiat Lux: a Modern Myster 
Play in One Act. French, .35. 3 m, 1 g, and extras. 

Embittered by the deaths of his soldier son and 
his crippled daughter, Azariah closes his heart to 
Christmas. A little lame girl and a young soldier suc- 
cessively knock on his door and are lighted on their 
way by the candles he had refused to set in his 
window. Only later does he learn that he alone has 
seen them. 


MEDIEVAL AND OLD ENGLISH 


Harnwell, Anne J. and Isabelle J. Meaker. Holly 
and Cypress. French, .50. 5 m, 3 w, and extras. 2 
acts. Royalty, $5.00, $10.00. 

Traditional Christmas atmosphere gives color to 
a play in which the action develops during Yuletide 
revels. There are old carols, procession of mummers 
and an effective jester. 

Hornsey, Evelyn G. The Gallant Pilgrim. Baker, 
35. 11 m, 1 b, 2 g, and extras. 1 scene. No royalty. 

Friar Francis, before taking the cassock, had been 
Punch among the mummers, and now on Christmas 
Eve he longs to be back with them. When a group 
of tired children crusaders seek refuge at the priory, 
it is Francis who feeds them and entertains them 
with his puppetry. The superior, instead of chiding, 
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bids him go with the children back into the world, 
spreading merriment. 

Oglesbee, Delle H. The Ten Fingers of Francis: 
a Christmas Play of Old Provence. (In Plays for Our 
American Holidays, Vol. 1, edited by R. H. Schauf- 
fler and A. P. Sanford. Dodd Mead. $2.50.) 2 m, 
1 w, 2 b, 3 g. 3 scenes (2 sets). 

A very lovely play of a young orphan boy whose 
carving of a creche leads to a marvelous adventure 
and wins him the opportunity to work with the 
master craftsman. 

Meaker, Isabelle J. and Eleanor E. Perkins. My 
Lady's Yuletide. (In Plays for Our American Holi- 
days, Vol. 1, edited by R. H. Schauffler and A. P. 
Sanford. Dodd Mead. $2.50.) Large cast. 3 acts. 

“Written to preserve in some concrete form ac- 
cessible to children the Christmas customs of old 
England.’ Medieval setting. 

Van der Veer, Ethel, and Bigelow, Franklyn. 
Gabriel and the Hour Book. From the story of the 
same name by Evaleen Stein. French, .50. 16 m, 
7 w, 3 b, 1 g. 3 acts. Royalty, $10.00. 

Brother Stephen, artist-monk at St. Martin's Ab- 
bey, has as his helper a peasant lad, Gabriel Viaud, 
whose family are oppressed by their overlord. A 
book of hours is commissioned by King Louis XII 
of France for the Lady Anne of Brittany. When it 
is finished, Gabriel inserts at the back a prayer for 
his family. Touched by this appeal, the lady in- 
tervenes, and the Viaud family on Christmas are 
made happy beyond all their dreams. 

Warren, Marie J. Mistletoe and Holly-Berry. Bak- 
er, .35. 15 m, 6 w, 1 act. 

A merry old English comedy with mummers, 
villagers and Christmas guests, a bit of misunder- 
standing over a kiss under the mistletoe, and a final 
happy pairing. 

FANCIFUL PLAYS 

Holbrook, Marion. The Princess who Could not 
be Merry. Baker, .30. 5 m, 4 w, 1 g, 1 b, and extra 
children. One indoor scene. 

The little princess, bored by abundance, joins the 
dance of the ragged street children and finds Christ- 
mas merriment. A short and lively fairy tale play. 

Rowell, Adelaide C. The Little Fir Tree. (In 
Little Plays for Little People, edited by A. P. San- 
ford and R. H. Schauffler. Dodd, Mead, $2.50.) 

A fanciful play in which children take the parts of 
trees. The least among trees—the tiny fir—is chosen as 
a Christmas tree to bring joy to children in a hospital. 

Strong, Mirjane. The Lonesome Toys. (In Christ- 
mas Plays, edited by A. P. Sanford and R. H. 
Schauffler. Dodd, Mead, $2.50.) 2 m, 3 w, 1 b, 1 g. 

Suggested by the episode of the bishop's candle- 
sticks in Les Miserables. The little waifs steal their 
benefactors’ toys but are shielded by them from the 
police. 


(Continued on page 250) 
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VARIETY of problems involved 
A in the construction of an elemen- 
tary English curriculum engages 
the attention of many writers and occu- 
pies a large amount of space in educa- 
tional journals. Narration, description, ex- 
position, and argumentation are all freely 
used. There are explanations of what an 
elementary school’s program in English 
should be. The subject matter of the Eng- 
lish course and text is debated. Organizing 
the materials of an English curriculum re- 
quires a series of decisions; and the ques- 
tion of whether there should be one 
course, or several courses, or One course 
with variations, demands the attention of 
all who are interested in the differentia- 
tion of the curriculum. There are other 
questions, but these are at least four which 
present themselves to makers of an Eng- 
lish curriculum. This paper will attempt 
to show how they are answered in a few 
recent courses and texts. 


1. What should constitute the English 
program in an elementary school? 


There has been general agreement for 
a long time that success in nearly all 
phases of school work depends to a con- 
siderable extent on language skill; that, 
in fact, most school subjects are largely 
carried on by language; and that, there- 
fore, “every lesson should be a language 
lesson.” Two possibilities are suggested. 


*Read before the Elementary section of The National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 25, 1932. Ly 


The first one is that the English class ac- 
cept the responsibility of developing those 
language skills commonly needed in geog- 
raphy, science, history, art, and so on, with 
the expectation that these language abil- 
ities will carry over into those parts of the 
school program. The second possibility is 
to have all the work of the school supply 
the motive for the teaching of specific lan- 
guage skills in a technical English class, 
but to depend very largely upon the other 
class periods for the necessary practice of 
these language skills. In the first case there 
is usually a fairly long language period 
since it must carry a large share of the 
responsibility of language development. 
In the second case there is a shorter lan- 
guage period for directed work on some 
specific phase of language ability which 
will very promptly be needed in some 
other school activity. 

The course in language expression of 
the Raleigh public schools (1932) offers 
an illustration of the emphasis a language 
course may place on continuing language 
instruction throughout the entire curricu- 
lum. It says (page 187): “In an activity 
program there are many occasions for pur- 
poseful speaking; as, discussing plans, 
sharing ideas, selecting experiences, dram- 
atizing stories, judging a piece of work 
to be done. . .. A good unit of work gives 
many opportunities for gaining new 
ideas,” and “for expressing these ideas.” 
As a practical illustration of how this 
works, the Raleigh course gives a detailed 
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description of how to carry on a unit of 
work in the study of Holland, including 
in the whole plan of the unit the atten- 
tion of those language skills and practices 
which have already been listed as objec- 
tives in English for that particular grade 
(page 101). 

The Des Moines course of study for 
grades three to six inclusive, published in 
1932, states the same point of view in this 
way: “... it has been very difficult to con- 
sider a course of study in language in the 
elementary school as a thing apart—some- 
thing which stands by itself. . . . It is the 
purpose of this course of study to point 
out how those experiences of children 
which involve language expression may 
be enriched and enlarged,” and “how in- 
telligent attention can be given to the lan- 
guage phase of every experience” (page 
2). Part I of the Des Moines English 
course is designed to help the teachers of 
all subjects in guiding children in lan- 
guage expression; Part II is for the teach- 
ers who teach the English classes. This 
seems to be a practical step in making 
every lesson a language lesson. 

The new language curriculum for the 
Madison public schools (1932) makes the 
statement in the introduction that “all 
subjects and units of the school program 
are the materials of English teaching.” 
Part I of the report summarizes the sug- 
gestions for creative expression, original 
expression, dramatization, literature, im- 
proving usage and the mechanics of writ- 
ten work, measuring results and other 
major objectives in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, while Part II shows how these major 
objectives will be reached in units of study 
in the various subjects. For example, in the 
first grade, the following units for teach- 
ing English are described: the farm, a cir- 
cus, preparing for winter, caterpillars; 
and, in intermediate grades, units on the 
care of books, current events, stars, news- 
papers, are all reported as activities 
through which the major English skills are 
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to be developed. So far as we can see, 
these are the English courses. 

The Alabama: state courses of study, 
published in 1930, expresses a similar 
point of view: “All of the other subjects 
make demands upon English and they in 
turn become excellent media for the de- 
velopment of the pupils’ language habits. 
. .. Another invaluable contribution the 
subject matter classes make to English is 
the wealth of material they provide for 
the language period.” (Page 269.) 

To summarize, several of the recent 
courses .in English take steps to provide 
that the whole school program be an Eng- 
lish program by preparing a separate syl- 
labus for subject-matter teachers, or by 
integrating the English work with the 
other activities of the program so as to 


minimize or eliminate the separate Eng- 
lish course. 


2. What is the subject matter of the 
English curriculum? 


There are at least two answers to this 
question: First, the content of a language 
curriculum should be interesting, worth- 
while subject matter from the fields of so- 
cial and natural sciences, through which 
desirable language skills may be devel- 
oped. If this answer is accepted, the chap- 
ter or section headings will be expressed 
in subject matter terms and appropriate 
language skills will be developed in each 
section. One series of texts, published in 
1930, includes the following units for 
grade seven: the school and community, 
the study of a newspaper, forming good 
habits in English, a book club, wood- 
craft and outdoor sport. In the third 
grade, a unit on playing Indian furnishes 
the basis for introducing the following 
skills: making plans, thinking ahead in 
telling a story, the use of ‘‘a” and “an,” 
the use of “was” and “were,” composing 
in separate sentences, and eight other sep- 
arate skills. This is a good example of 
what happens when the subject matter of 
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a course or a text in English is actual social 
or natural science content with which 
language skills can be practiced. 

Another series of English texts, pub- 
lished in 1932, selects a unit on birds as 
an opportunity to teach paragraph writ- 
ing, and another one farther along on 
good citizenship as a basis for a discussion 
_ lesson. This series frankly selects interest- 
ing, valuable subject matter to carry the 
teaching of language skills. A hasty sur- 
vey of the tables of contents of textbooks 
that select content from science, social 
studies, and other fields sometimes reveals 
little evidence that the texts are English 
texts. 

The second answer to the question of 
the proper content of a language course 
or text is that it should instruct in lan- 
guage activities that are socially useful 
and desirable for a given age level. If this 
second answer is accepted, the chapter or 
section headings will be expressed in 
terms of language skills, knowledges and 
habits, and interesting content will be in- 
troduced as a means of attaining these ob- 
jectives. For example, one unit might be 
on making a report, and a series of lessons 
would follow on setting up standards for 
the report, selecting topics on which to 
report, planning the outline of the report, 
securing material, planning the introduc- 
tion and closing. Selected subject matter 
for the reports might vary from day to 
day, or certain topics such as airplane 
travel, might carry straight through the 
series, 

The Des Moines course for grades three 
to six is an example of a course based on 
those important language skills sure to be 
carried on continuously throughout the 
intermediate grades. Important sectional 
headings for the course are: conversation, 
group discussion, delivering messages, 
making reports and speeches, note-taking, 
making and keeping records, listing and 
outlining. Throughout the course excel- 
lent suggestions are given for subject mat- 
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ter to facilitate development of the skills 
outlined as objectives. 

In the same way the Raleigh course lists 
among the major objectives for the third 
grade: telling original stories of personal 
experiences, relating a particular incident, 
choosing titles for the different parts of a 
story, and preparing a talk (page 96). 
For the fourth grade it is stated that the 
content for oral English may include 
relating personal experiences, reproduc- 
ing stories, using pictures to stimulate 
original stories, and so on. The Denver 
course in English Expression, published in 
1931, presents each grade’s work in a se- 
ries of functional centers, or large unit 
skills. 

Briefly, the difference between these 
two answers seems to be whether the lan- 
guage course selects transportation as a 
unit and includes whatever language les- 
sons are suitable, or selects ‘‘making re- 
ports” as the unit and uses whatever sub- 
jects fit the need. 

Another question which must be con- 
sidered in connection with the logical sub- 
ject matter of an English course is the re- 
lation of poems to a language course. Not 
always does a text or a course state its 
answer to this question frankly. But there 
are such decisions as these to make: Are 
the poems in the course for pleasure only? 
Are they to serve as models of good Eng- 
lish? Are they to present content? Are they 
to provide for memorization as a language 
skill? Are they to illustrate correct punctu- 
ation? Are they to provide copying prac- 
tice? Are they to provide opportunities 
for oral reading? Are they to inspire pu- 
pils to try to write poems? 

The answers to the above questions de- 
pend on one’s point of view. Some persons 
think there is no more reason to include 
poems as a part of language than as a 
part of geography. These persons usually 
insist on poems for pleasure only, memori- 
zation only when some pupil wants to 
keep a poem, opportunities for writing . 
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poems as well as for reading them, poetry 
in the literature period rather than in the 
language period. Some persons whose 
writings seem to favor this point of view 
are Mearns, Terman and Lima, Huber, 
Bruner, and Curry, Leonard, and Rugg. 
The new courses of study do not give 
major emphasis to poems as a kind of 
language subject matter, but textbook au- 
thors, not sure yet whether curriculum 
writers have swung completely to this 
point of view, still include memorization, 
poem study, oral reading, and copying of 
poems. For example, the fifth-grade book 
of one recent series includes five memory 
selections. 


3. How shall the material in the language 
course be organized? 


In the September, 1932, number of the 
Journal of Educational Research Dr. 
Henry Harap and Miss Alice Bayne pre- 
sented a critical survey of public school 
courses of study published during the pe- 
riod 1929-31. They found that courses of 


study were more frequently subdivided. 


into units of work than ever before; that 
three-fourths of the 317 courses examined 
were subdivided into clearly defined units. 
Illustrations have already been given of 
the use of subject-matter units as oppor- 
tunities for English study; Part II of the 
Madison course consists entirely of such 
units. It is more difficult, however, to find 
fairly long functional English units, such 
as writing a play, making outlines, writing 
invitations. Recent textbooks appear to be 
organized into units but often they are 
only individual lesson units. One book of 
a recent series presents 298 lesson units in 
332 pages, a page and a tenth for each 
unit; another presents seventy-four sec- 
tions in 189 pages, two and a half pages 
to a unit; still another gives seventy-two 
sections in 142 pages. This shows, so far 
as these recent series are concerned, that a 
unit is still apt to be a single lesson unit. 
One of these texts, however, published in 
1930, has several fairly long units such 
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as four pages on how to speak before the 
class, six pages on learning to improve 
one’s own work, five pages on addressing 
envelopes. Another one devotes twenty- 
three pages to a unit on letter writing and 
twelve to the study of the newspaper. 

Another important element of organi- 
zation is the provision that skills be taught 
in desirable sequence and repeated fre- 
quently enough for mastery. When sep- 
arate curriculum committees plan courses 
for the different grades and high school 
classes it is difficult to arrange for this. 
A chart published recently by the Seattle 
public schools on fundamentals in oral 
and written expression has this to say 
about its purpose: ‘This chart has been 
prepared in order that all teachers may 
have a perspective of the fundamentals in 
oral and written composition for the en- 
tire school- course. Read vertically the 
statement presents a balanced course for 
each school year. Read from left to right 
it shows how specific phases of oral and 
written composition develop through the 
kindergarten and twelve school grades. 
It is hoped that acquaintance with this 
school chart showing sequence for the en- 
tire school course will make possible more 
integration of each grade with that of all 
grades.” Such a chart emphasizes the im- 
portance of a unified course; of a regular 
progression of new material, drill, review, 
new material, and so on; and of long-time 
enterprises that may be carried through- 
out the whole school’s program. Des 
Moines’ charts of objectives serve sim- 
ilar purposes. 


4. What differentiation for varied abili- 
ties, interests, and needs should the 
English curriculum provide? 


In their summary of courses of study, 
Doctor Harap and Miss Bayne report ‘an 
increasing tendency to include suggested 
methods of adapting instruction to indi- 
viduals.” English courses reflect this tend- 
ency. 

In recent courses a number of interest- 
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ing developments were noted. For exam- 
ple, the Madison course is based on the 
assumption that “basic to any successful 
language program is the careful study of 
the physical condition, personality prob- 
lems, social difficulties of individual pu- 
pils.” The committee reports emphasize 
the study of case problems which present 
a combination of difficulties underlying 
poor language progress. These case stud- 
ies emphasize social adjustment as often 
as they do language remedial work. The 
committees on usage, punctuation, and 
sentence structure recommend that the 
corrective work in those phases of lan- 
guage teaching be based on a survey of 
the needs of the pupils in each class. The 
Seattle chart adds a final line to the effect 
that in each grade remedial work is 
planned for retarded pupils. 

Still another method of differentiation 
is the preparation of quite separate 
courses of study for groups that cannot 
profit by the regular instruction planned 
for average pupils. Within the last few 
years the following differentiated courses 
have been reported: English for the for- 
eign born, in Detroit; speech correction, in 
Minneapolis; the correction of stammer- 
ing and defective phonation, in Des 
Moines; functional English for children 
of Mexican parentage, in El Paso; Eng- 
lish for slow-learning groups in grade 
10-B, in Denver; English for seventh and 
eighth grades of vocational schools, in 
New York State. 

Further than that, at least three recent 
state courses of study—for California, 
Texas and New Mexico—and several city 


courses have given detailed directions for 


teaching English to non-English-speak- 
ing children, particularly to the Spanish- 
speaking children of the Southwest. The 
California course (1932) is not just an 
English course, but an entire program for 
non-English-speaking children. It stresses 
particularly those social activities in 


which language plays an important part. | 


The problem of differentiation of the 
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language course and of all courses for the 
large group of foreign-background chil- 
dren in the public schools of our country 
is one which is by no means solved. The 
1930 census showed that in our schools 
there are at present more than four mil- 
lion white children of foreign parentage, 
more than 200,000 foreign-born white 
children, and more than 300,000 children 
of other nationality groups. 

It is common practice in our schools to 
put all non-English-speaking children to- 
gether in the beginning classes; or if there 
are only a few foreign-speaking children 
to put those few in a large group of the 
English-speaking children and to proceed 
as though they had a common back- 
ground. This results in obstacles and 
losses for both groups. In this country, 
our answer to the question of desirable 
language instruction for the foreign- 
speaking group is to teach them, as rapidly 
as possible, to speak English. The answer 
given by other countries is not the same 
in every case. A commission to study the 
question in Nova Scotia recommended 
that instruction be given in the native lan- 
guage—French—for the first four years, 
before English became the dominant lan- 
guage of instruction. Other countries an- 
swer somewhat similarly, not so sure as 
we are that patriotism requires every first 
grade child to speak the same language. 
But though our answers are different, the 
appearance of new courses, and a whole 
new curriculum for non-English-speaking 
children, marks an important step in the 
provision for individual language differ- 


ences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
COURES OF STUDY IN LANGUAGE AND 
COMPOSITION 


City Coarses 


Akron, Ohio. Board of Education. English Course 
of Study. Grades 1-6. Akron, The Board, 1930. 36 
pp. (Publication no. 2. preliminary draft.) 

Discusses the following: aims, methods, organi- 
zation of expression, correlations with other subjects, 
creative expression, and activities in the primary 
grades. 
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Alhambra, Calif. Course of Study in English 
Language. (In its “Course of Study for the Kinder- 
garten and the Elementary Schools,” grades 1 to 8 
inclusive.) Alhambra, Calif., City School District, 
1930. pp. 64-88. 

Material presented by grades, with objectives, 
géneral plan, subject matter, correlation; with each 
grade outline, gives reference material needed. 

Alma, Mich. Public Schools. Course of Study in 
English. Vol. 1. Grades one and two. Vol. 2. Grades 
three to six. Developed by Miss Lulu Stone . . . and 
Mr. F. R. Phillips. Alma, Mich., Public Schools, 
1932. 2 v. 

Uses the same form of presenting the subject 
in each volume: A general survey of the course, 
a short bibliography for the teacher, assignment 
of work for each grade, which includes aims and 
objectives, and method. 

Bakersfield, Calif. Teaching English and Reading 
to the Foreign Child. Kindergarten and first grade. 
By Louise Willson. Bakersfield, Calif., City Schools, 
1931. 20 pp. mimeographed. 

Outlines in seventeen sections for the kinder- 
garten, as to aim, what the teacher should know, 
the child’s situation on entering kindergarten, new 
words and building the vocabulary, library books, 
language games, use of toys, etc.; gives similar pro- 
cedure for first-grade foreign children, under ap- 
propriate activities, choosing subject, gaining sen- 
tence strength, oral English, teacher's speech, 
drills. 


Belmont, Mass. Public schools. Course of Study 


in English: Oral English; Written English. (In its 
“Course of Study for the Belmont Public Schools.” 
pp. 64-99.) Belmont, Mass., Public Schools, 1931. 
Mimeographed. 

Oral English course is from grades 1-6; written 
English, grades 2-6; English composition, grades 
9-12; gives aims, subject matter, procedure, errors 
of speech achievement, independent study or seat 
work, etc. 

Berkeley, Calif. Public Schools. English. (In its 
“Kindergarten. Course of Study Monographs, Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Number 16, pp. 172-215.) 

Lists ten objectives in teaching English to kin- 
dergarten children for the teacher’s procedure, in- 
cluding corrective speech, with materials suggested, 
and desired outcomes; oral English; and story-tell- 
ing and dramatics. 

Catlettsburg, Ky. City Schools. Minimum Es- 
sentials in English. Grades 1-6 inclusive. By Supt. 
J. T. Miracle and faculty. Catlettsburg, Ky., City 
Schools, 1931. 30 pp. mimeographed. 

Two phases of language are emphasized, posi- 
tive and corrective. Presents sections on general ob- 
jectives, teaching principles, situations which might 
normally call for oral or written expression, sug- 
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gested methods of procedure, individual grade out- 
lines in detail. 

Cherryvale, Kans. Public Schools. Articulation of 
Teaching the English Language. A_ thirteen-year 
program—kindergarten-12 grade. Cherryvale, Kan., 
Public Schools, 1930. 22 pp. mimeographed. 

A course worked out to provide greater unifica- 
tion of effort in teaching English from the time the 
child enters school until he finishes. 

Denver, Colo. Public Schools. English—Elemen- 
tary School. Denver, Colo., The Public Schools, 
1930. 94 pp. mimeographed. 

A tentative course of study given as a working 
basis for further revision in the light of actual class- 
room experimentation. For grades 3-6, with func- 
tional centers, general objectives, means of attaining 
language objectives, desirable outcomes and refer- 
ences for teachers for each grade presented. Typical 
learning units also given for each grade. 

Denver, Colo. Public Schools. English Expres- 
sion. Elementary School, grades 3-6. Denver, Colo., 
Public Schools, 1931. 91 pp. fold. charts. (Courses 
of Study Monograph no. 18, 2nd. rev. ed.) 

Has bibliography including recent as well as older 
material of help to teachers. Presents charts giving 
a summary of work for the kindergarten and grades 
1-4, and grades 4-6. The content material is given 
for each grade as to functional centers, suggested 
activities, desirable outcomes, and references for 
teachers. 

Denver, Colo. Speech Correction. Elementary 
School, grades 1-6. Denver, Colo., Public Schools, 
1931. 62 pp. (Course of Study Monograph, No. 
30.) 

Takes up stammering, stuttering, the unpleasant 
voice, etc., with remedial measures, games, materials 
for drill work, and rhymes. Appends a bibliography 
of ten references. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Public Schools. Course of 
Study in Language. Kindergarten to grade 2 in- 
clusive. Tolosa Cooke, comp. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Public Schools, 1932. 159 pp. multigraphed. 

A summary of objectives is given for each grade 
in chart form; the course is given by grades with 
pupil activities and suggested procedures along orig- 
inal lines. An appendix gives standard forms for 
letter writing, and manuscript mechanics. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Course of Study in Language. 
Grades 3-6, inclusive. Tolosa Cooke, comp. Part I, 
For teachers of all subjects; Part II, For teachers 
of composition. Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools, 
1932. 2 v. 290-159 pp. multigraphed. 

Part I. Gives a careful statement of the point 
of view from which the course of study was pre- 
pared, what governed the selection of the units of 
subject matter, and a list of the basic activities and 
tools about which the course for each grade was 
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built. A chart of the summary of activities, and a 
chart of correct usage for each grade are given. 

Part II. Proceeds in the same way for composi- 
tion; the course includes outlines for creative ex- 
pression, letter-writing, making book reports and 
reproducing stories, making bibliography, proof 
reading, sentence and paragraph, familiarizing child 
with tools, etc., for each grade. 

District of Columbia. Board of Education. Provi- 
sional Course of Study in English. Kindergarten 
and grades 1-6. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1931. 65 pp. (School document no. 
15, 1931.) 

An entire departure from the old courses of study, 
“prepared with a view to arousing an incentive on 
the part of the teacher to lead the pupil to express 
himself in correct English.” Oral and written Eng- 
lish, grammar and composition included, with sug- 
gested activities, units of work, and short bibliogra- 
phies supplied with each grade outline. Spelling 
course added for the last two higher grades. 

Geneseo, N.Y. Public Schools. English. (In its 
“Course of Study,” revised 1930-1931. Pp. not num- 
bered.) Geneseo, N.Y., Public Schools, 1931 (?) 
mimeographed. 

The English course includes reading and litera- 
ture, language, grammar, dictionary course, and jun- 
ior high school public speaking. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Language, Reading, Litera- 


tures. (In its “Courses of Study for Grade Two.” 
p. 213-232.) Grand Rapids, Mich., Board of Educa- 
tion, 1930. vol. 2. 

Presents a general course of study, in which a 
section on English language is developed. Gives 
the specific aims of language, subject matter, psy- 
chological principles, underlying procedure, activi- 
ties, oral and written language, typical activities; with 
list of eighteen references. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Board of Education. Lan- 
guage. (In its “Courses of Study for Grade Three.” 
pp. 87-106.) Grand Rapids, Mich., The Board, 1929. 
vol. 1. 

Suggested methods of teaching language, in its 
relation to problem solving, to project execution, 
oral and written language, creative work, etc. Gives 
grade outlines, type lessons, outcomes, and list of 
16 references. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Language. (In its ‘Course’ 


of Study for Grades 4-6. pp. 3-32.) Grand Rapids, 
Mich., The Board, 1931. vol. 2. 

Procedure the same as with the other two vol- 
umes as to form and content. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Public Schools. Language Course 
of Study. (In its Course of Study, kindergarten and 


years 1-6. pp. 31-52.) Harrisburg, Pa., Public 


Schools, 1930. 
The English language section is a part of group 
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II, English and dramatics, and includes language- 
reading-literature and spelling. The outlines are 
given by grades for oral and written composition, 
correction of speech errors, aims, etc. 

Ithaca, N.Y. English. (In its “Course of Study.” 
volume I, Foundation Studies, 1930 ed. pp. 101- 
196.) Ithaca, N.Y., Board of Education, 1930. 

Material given on general objectives, general 
procedure, principles of method of oral and written 
expression, literature, speech correction. Grades 1-6. 

Johnson City, Tenn. Public Schools. English 
Course of Study for the Elementary Schools. Johnson 
City, Public Schools, 1931. 10 pp. mimeographed. 

Includes written and oral work for primary grade; 
with type lessons. 

Kansas City, Mo. Course of Study in English 
for Grades 1-6. Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools, 
1932. 375 pp. illus., table, diagrs. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin no. 10.) ; 

An unusually valuable course of study. Part I, 
presents the language as a means of developing the 
child; Part II, reading as a means of developing the 
child; Part III, illustrations of classroom activities 
affording varied experiences in language and read- 
ing; Part IV, material for language and reading. 
Gives material on method, oral expression, written 
expression, creative expression, etc.; and then pre- 
sents the work of each grade separately. Folded charts 
of work in book-pocket. 

Kansas City, Mo. Materials for Language and 
Reading, Grades 1-6. To accompany the Course of 
Study in English for Grades 1-6. Kansas City Mo., 
Public Schools, 1932. 108 pp. (Curriculum Bulletin 
no. 10.) 

Materials for language include selected list of 
poems for appreciation or memorization for each 
of the six grades, collections of poems for use of 
teachers and pupils, selected list of stories and col- 
lections of stories. 

Long Beach, Calif. City Schools. Language Course 
of Study for Kindergarten and Grades.1 and 2. Long 
Beach, Calif., City Schools, 1932. 63 pp. 

Gives selections on aims, participating in con- 
versation and discussion, conveying invitations and 
messages using conventional phrases of courtesy, ex- 
tending and enriching the vocabulary, participating _ 
in dramatic expression, acquiring correct language 
habits, expressing thought and feeling in written 
form, and giving expression to the creative impulse. 
Bibliographies added to each section. 

Madison, Wis. Public Schools. Language Cur- 
riculum. Committee reports. Parts I and II. Madison, 
Wis., Public Schools, 1932. 2 v. 

Committees on the subject-matter of the cur- 
riculum reported, furnishing a list of references with 
each section. Creative expression, dramatics, written 
expression, improving language usage, measuring the 
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effectiveness of language teaching, etc., were pre- 
sented by grade, with ideas for coordination with 
other subjects, viz., social studies, nature, safety, 
literature, newspaper, community life, health, etc. 

New Kensington, Pa. Public Schools. Course of 
Study in Language and Composition for the Ele- 
mentary Schools. New Kensington, Pa., Public 
Schools, 1932. 286 pp. multigraphed. 

Includes grades 1-6. Consists of sections on gen- 
eral method of language instruction, correlated ac- 
tivities, time allotment, suggestions for teaching 
spelling and handwriting, and outline of material for 
each of the grades in oral and written English, with 
activities and bibliography for each. 

Pueblo, Colo. District one. English. Outline of 
Courses of Study for Grades 5 and 6. Pueblo, Colo., 
District one, 1930..9 pp. mimeographed. 

Prepared by a sub-committee of the general cur- 
riculum committee on English; lists the minimum 
essentials to be presented to each of three ability 
groups. Presents aims, problems in oral English, 
written composition; technical grammar for each 
group. 

St. Louis, Mo. Board of Education. English. A 
service bulletin to supplement the revised course of 
study in oral and written composition for kinder- 
garten and grades 1-6. Public School Messenger, 28: 
1-35, September 6, 1930. 35 pp. 

Organized under three headings: activities for 
oral and written composition; habits of speech; and 
technicalities. Outline for each grade is divided in 


quarters for convenience of teachers. To be used * 


with the original course of study, Curriculum Bul- 
letin no. 4. 

Springfield, Mass. Public Schools. English Lan- 
guage: a Tentative Course of Study for Grade 2. 
Springfield, Mass., Public Schools, 1932. 112 pp. 
multigraphed. 

Gives general aims and objectives of language 
teaching, correct usage, language development in 
relation to classroom activities, language opportuni- 
ties and methods of procedure, oral and written 
composition, etc. Adds a list of books for children’s 
library, and a bibliography for teachers. 

Union City, N.J. Public Schools. Part I, Sum- 
mary of course of study in English for kindergarten 
to grade 8 inclusive; Part Il, Summary of course 
of study in English for grammar grades. Union City, 
N.J., Public Schools, 1930. 28 pp. 

General aim, general plan, oral composition, 
method hints, general activities, etc., are given for 
the different grades. 


State Courses 


Alabama. Department of Education. Language. 
(In its “Course of Study for Elementary Schools.” 
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pp. 257-300.) Montgomery, Alabama Department of 
Education, 1930. 

One part of this general course of study includes 
English for grades 1-6 inclusive. Presents general 
objectives at each level, present tendencies, stand- 
ards, general units of language experience, self 
analysis by the teacher, standardized tests, and a 
general bibliography. 

Maine. Department of Education. English. (In 
its “Elementary School Curriculum.’’ pp. 56-77.) 
Augusta, Maine, State Department of Education, 
1931. 

The English course of study in this curriculum 
includes reading, language, literature and grammar, 
spelling and writing, the whole subject being on 
pages 12-84. Language, literature and grammar, is 
for kindergarten-grade 8, presenting material on 
aims, content, attainments, etc. 

Montana. State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Language. (In its “Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Schools.” pp. 33-138.) Helena, Montana, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1931. 

Grades 1-8 included. 

North Carolina. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Language. (In its “Course of Study for the 
Elementary Schools of North Carolina.” pp. 119- 
222.) Charlotte, N.C., The Department, 1930. 

For grades 1-7. Presents the course by grades. 
Part I, Basic principles underlying the making of 
the course of study in language; Part II, General 
suggestions concerning language instruction; Part 
III, Language in the primary grades; Part IV, Lan- 
guage in the grammar grades; Part V, Language 
forms according to grades; Part VI, Follow-up work 
in course-of-study making. 

North Dakota. Department of Public Instruction. 
English (language and grammar). (In its ‘“Elemen- 
tary Courses of Study.’ pp. 103-144.) Bismarck, 
N.D., The Department, 1931. 

This course was compiled in 1928, and revised 
in 1929.and 1931. Presents aims and objectives, oral 
and written work for grades 1-8. 

Oklahoma. Department of Education. Composi- 
tion and grammar. (In its “Course of Study for Ele- 
mentary Grades.” pp. 171-250.) Oklahoma City, 
Okla., The Department, 1932. 

Presents objectives and general discussion, and 
then various units under the different grades. Deals 
with creative language work, letter writing, oral and 
written composition, correct usage, etc. 

Washington. State Department of Education. 
Language and Grammar. (In its “Elementary Course 
of Study.” pp. 109-149.) Olympia, The Department, 
1930. 

A general course of study with a section devoted 
to language and grammar by grades. The usual out- 
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Spinach and the Little Red Hen 


MARGARET MCLAUGHLIN 
Flintville, Tennessee 


what is supposed to be wholesome 

in children’s literature but not es- 
pecially appealing to the appetite, and the 
Little Red Hen as a symbol of what is 
pleasant to the taste but of no great prac- 
tical value. In times past children have 
been fed a great deal of spinach and not 
‘much Little Red Hen. 

Before the Reformation children had 
no books except a few texts in Latin for 
teaching them to read. These texts were 
full of moral and religious lessons, since 
the chief end of man was to save his soul. 
After the Reformation, saving the soul 
was still the chief end of man, but to ac- 
complish it one had to read the Bible for 
‘himself. In consequence, books for chil- 
dren began to appear in considerable 
numbers. Janeway's Token, published in 
England in the seventeenth century, was 
one of the first of these books not 
intended as a text in reading. The Token 
contained “an exact account of the con- 
version, holy and exemplary lives, and 
joyful deaths of several young children.” 
Cotton Mather added to it a ‘Token for 
the children of New England, or some 
examples of children in whom the fear 
of God was remarkably budding when 
they dyed.” In colonial days the most im- 
portant book for American children was 
the New England Primer. The first aim 
of education, as shown by the jingles for 


1. US take spinach as a symbol of 


the alphabet in this book, was religious; 


for example, the letter A. 


In Adam's fall 
We sin-ned all. 


Here all was spinach—bitter spinach. 
As life became pleasanter and man be- 
gan to think more about worldly success 


and less about heaven, books for children 
changed in character. Near the middle 
of the eighteenth century John Newbery, 
of London, set out to provide juvenile 
reading material that would amuse as well 
as instruct, to use his own words. Instead 
of encouraging children to be good so as 
to die young and go to heaven, Newbery’s 
Little Goody Two-Shoes, perhaps written 
by Goldsmith, encouraged them to be 
good so that ‘‘they their fortune and their 
fame would fix and gallop in a coach and 
six.” 

Rousseau exerted a great influence on 
the attitude toward children and their 
education. Since he thought they ought to 
have information about the world they 
lived in, some of his admirers tried to 
provide reading material to supply this ~ 
need. Thomas Day wrote Sanford and 
Merton, weighted with the encyclopedic 
Mr. Barlow. The good and the bad boy 
were contrasted, the only difference be- 
tween the two being that the bad boy did 
not care whether he learned anything or 
not, while the good boy was a regular pig 
at the trough of knowledge. Miss Edge- 
worth, another admirer of Rousseau, 
knew better than Day how to tell a story, 
for she had sixteen or seventeen brothers 
and sisters who supplied a critical audi- 
ence. Her good and bad boys are a little 
more human than Day’s, but not much, 
and her wordiness and moralizing weary 
a reader of today. Poor Hal, the bad boy, 
was blamed for liking himself in his new 
uniform; and Ben, the good boy, went on 
and on about his pride in his mended 
gloves. The “Baribauld crew’ wrote sto- 
ries of the same kind, full of information 
and moral precepts. There is always the 
good boy who notes every flower, bird, and 
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insect when he takes a walk; remembers 
everything and asks some wise person 
about it when he returns. The bad boy is 
bored by such a walk. What prigs the 
good children were and how they gorged 
themselves on spinach! 

After Sunday schools were established, 
reading material for the pupils was very 
hard to firid. Miss More's Repository 
Tracts, the best sellers of the day, which 
were read by both children and adults, 
met the need. Miss More wrote with the 
purpose of counteracting the effect of the 
French Revolution on England, usually 
taking as her hero a poor man satisfied 
with his lot, or one who rose to wealth 
through his thrift. The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain, presenting a hero of the first 
class, is a good example of these tracts. 
The shepherd had a large family and a 
mean house. There were eight children, 
three of them under six. The wife was in 
bed with the rheumatism and the roof 
leaked. In spite of all this and of his hav- 
ing only a shilling a day for his work, the 
shepherd was resigned and quoted many 
texts of scripture for the comfort of him- 
self and family, looking to the hereafter 
for a just balancing of accounts. 

In the early nineteenth century, juvenile 
books were still following the Newbery 
formula, since they contained “‘such lively 
material as will amuse as well as in- 
struct.” About the end of the first quarter 
of the century it seemed for a while that 
instruction might banish amusement, and 
the Little Red Hen be sent to roost per- 
manently. S. G. Goodrich (Peter Parley) 
wrote for children voluminously between 
1830 and 1860. He was the author of 
more than two hundred books. They were 
exceedingly moral, and he had many imi- 
tators. To Goodrich The Shepherd of Sal- 
isbury Plain was only a little less excellent 
than the story of Joseph. 

The observance of Christmas came to 
us from abroad, and even as late as the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century Bos- 
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ton condemned the observance. Yet, when 
Clement C. Moore’s “Night Before 
Christmas” appeared in 1823, public opin- 
ion accepted it with enthusiasm. The au- 
thor was surprised and disgusted that this 
childish poem was more popular than his 
serious work. He evidently considered 
writing for children not quite dignified. 
In spite of the success of this poem, moral 
tales held their own for the greater part 
of the century. Parents felt that stories 
with a definite moral were safe reading 
for children, as these stories always 
dropped in a lesson, which parents and 
teachers might forget to do. 

Between 1830 and 1860 there were two 
lines of influence at work on children’s 
literature. One was represented by the 
books of Goodrich, and McGuffey’s read- 
ers; the other by Moore’s poem, Mother 
Goose, and fairy stories. Goodrich con- 
demned “‘fairies, giants, and other mon- 
sters of the imagination,” and thought 
many a boy had been led into crime by 
reading “Jack the Giant Killer.” The 
other line of influence demanded the 
imaginative. In the 1820's the Grimm 
brothers’ Household Tales were trans- 
lated into English, and in 1833 Monroe 
and Francis published The Only True 
Mother Goose. Hans Christian Andersen 
began to write for children in 1830, but 
his stories were not translated for some 
years. 

It may have been that the Civil War 
had something to do with shaking the 
people of this country out of their moral 
attitude, for in the late 1860's a different 
kind of book for children began to ap- 
pear. Two of the best were The Story of 
a Bad Boy, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and 


‘Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. As 


there were many tastes to be satisfied, a 
while after these two books came Alger’s 
seventy, all built according to the Goody 
Two-Shoes formula. A poor boy, through 
pluck, honesty, and perseverance, lifts 
himself to an honorable position. Stories 
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made according to this plan sometimes 
contain spinach so highly seasoned that 
many appetites take it for the Little Red 
Hen. The hold of the moral tale on the 
public was very strong through the nine- 
teenth century and into the twentieth. 
Mark Twain said that Huck Finn was 
thrown out of the Concord Public Library 
because he said he had rather go to hell 
than tell on the run-away slave Jim. 
Many libraries refused to admit either 
Huck or Tom. 

There is a battle on today similar to 
the one of a hundred years ago, with the 
difference that the battle then was be- 
tween moral and imaginative literature 
for children; now it is between informa- 
tional and imaginative. There is an ele- 
ment in the present situation strongly in 
favor df the informational. A hundred 
years ago children of a mechanical turn 
of mind often left school early as they 
found little in their reading and study 
to interest them. Now they stay in school, 
for the course of study has been modified 
to suit them. Like these children, the pub- 
lic is more interested in radios and air- 
planes than in mythology. Goodrich and 
his like wanted information with a moral 
tone; educators now, many of them, want 
information with a scientific tone; they 
condemn Mother Goose and fairy tales. 
For example, there is a college president 
who says that children should not be 
taught that the cow jumped over the 
moon, since no cow ever did it. This re- 
minds me of the owner of the merry-go- 
round who said he was ashamed of his 
carousel since because of it hundreds of 
children still believe in the lion, the camel, 
the giraffe. “I will take out these lions 
and tigers, and in their places I will put 
automobiles and flying machines and 
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steam engines. That will be an education 
for the children, it will be modern, it will 
be of today.” 

The most hopeful sign at present that 
spinach will not banish the Little Red 
Hen is that many men and women of lit- 
erary ability are writing for children, and 
such writers do not produce spinach. 
There are at least two reasons why such 
authors write juvenile books: the new at- 
titude toward children and the changed 
character of adult fiction. Formerly chil- 
dren were considered men and women ex- 
cept as to maturity and were preached at 
continually. Now they are looked on as 
individuals in their own right, as different 
from men and women in other respects 
as in the quality of maturity. This changed 
attitude calls for literature of higher ex- 
cellence than the old goody-goody tale. 
Janeway and Mather set forth the beauty 
of holiness in little ones and the charms 
of dying young and going to heaven; Par- 


ley and his kind pointed out that the good 


child was rewarded with prosperity on 
earth and the bad child was punished with 
poverty. The best juvenile stories of the 
present emphasize character rather than 
worldly success and show that living is a 
pleasant business even when most strenu- 
ous. In the second place, the recent change 
in adult fiction has brought many writers 
into the field of literature for children, 
where stories must be clean, straightfor- 
ward and full of action. Many of our nov- 
elists who write for men and women stress 
introspection and matters of sex. 

The wide choice of juvenile literature 
presented today enables parents and 
teachers to provide children with a whole- 
some literary diet made up of a small 
tasty side-dish of spinach and an abun- 
dant helping of Little Red Hen. 


A Fifth Grade’s Adventure 
in Dramatics 


Cora P. EMERSON 


Vernon Street School 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


HE AVERAGE fifth-grade child 
is not interested in good speech. He 
prefers to express himself in the 
easiest manner possible. Many times it 
seems more natural for him to use his 
head or hand in communicating, than to 
use his tongue. Sometimes a grunt seems 
sufficient to express all a nine-year-old 
child has to say, especially in the class 
room. 

We have been accustomed to think that 
language means speech only. Yet, as we 
think back through the pages of history, 
we know that language is more than 
speech. It may be a gesture, a picture, a 
movement of the hand. I think it was 
John Dewey who said, “Anything that we 
employ consciously as a sign is language.” 
All forms of dramatic activity are, there- 
fore, language expression. 

In expressing the emotions of another, 
a child should learn to express better his 
own thoughts and ideas. One morning, 
I told the class that I was not going to 
teach the lesson. I was going to take a 
chair in the back of the room and be their 
guest, and they might act out any story 
in their reading book to entertain me. 
Every child loves to pretend, so the class 
hailed the idea with delight. 

They talked over the children’s plays, 
attended by several members of the class, 
that had been given that winter by a well 
known company. They decided that they 
could not use forty children in one play, 
and divided the class into groups with 
eight children in each. Each group se- 
lected its own leader, and in every case 


the selection was a good one. The leader 
found a story and assigned the parts to 
the different characters. Characterization 
is the basis of acting, and the leaders 
showed good judgment in giving out the 
various rdles. 

For the first ten minutes of the period 
the children studied their parts, looking 
up the meaning of words that they did not 
understand. Then each leader took his 
team to a far corner of the room for a 
brief rehearsal, or for final instructions. 

There was a five minute discussion after 
each play. The children spoke more of 
those who did well in their parts, than of 
those who did rly. Comments were 
made if the audience could not understand 
the speaker, and helpful suggestions were 
offered. 

Surely, some important habits were 
built up from this teamwork. Each child 
had learned to assume responsibility. The 
class had developed an eagerness to work 
for a common ideal. In a short time an 
improvement in enunciation and in sen- 
tence structure were noticeable. The chil- 
dren realized that the most interesting 
parts were given to those who spoke dis- 
tinctly, and used complete sentences. 

It is said that the highest type of mind 
is the creative mind. I felt that these chil- 
dren had done remarkably well in visual- 
izing these stories. When one of the chil- 
dren asked if they might use stories from 
other books, I suggested that each group 
write a play of its own. There ensued a 
scurrying for “play books” to see how 
plays were written. 
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A FIFTH GRADE’S ADVENTURE IN DRAMATICS 


“What shall we write about?” was the 
next question asked. These fifth grade 
children acted as ‘‘big sisters” and “big 
brothers” to the little people in the kin- 
dergarten. One child asked whether, if 
they wrote a good play, they could give 
it in the kindergarten. One girl thought 
these little children were too young to un- 
derstand the geographical and historical 
plays that they had been giving. This 
brought out the fact that one had to think 
of his audience when writing plays. Final- 
ly the class voted that, if they were going 
to entertain these little people, their plays 
should be simple, and in words that the 
audience could understand. One girl sug- 
gested Mother Goose, but the boys did not 
approve of this. They thought that 
“health and safety’” would be more worth 
while. In the end, they compromised, and 
did both. 

One little fellow wrote a Safety First 
play for his group, working in a song 
that the kindergarten children were learn- 
ing. It was simple, but well worded, and 
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the acting was very good. A large boy 
played the policeman very well, indeed. 
This play showed the correct way to cross 
a busy street and carried a lesson to be 
remembered. 

I feel that our little adventure in dra- 
matics was a success, and only a minimum 
of time and trouble had been given to 
it. These children may never write plays 
of high artistic merit, but they will ap- 
preciate them. They will think of the 
many details involved, the directing, prop- 
erties, the stage setting, and the diction 
and posture as well. 

Emerson Taylor, in his book, Practical 
Stage Directing for Amateurs, speaks of 
the benefits to be derived from dramatics. 
Subordination, concession, enthusiasm for 
small opportunities, modesty on being 
assigned responsibilities, eagerness to 
work for a single common ideal, are 
all called forth by a group undertaking 
even the simplest play, he declares. My 
experience confirms Mr. Taylor's state- 
ment. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN ENGLISH 


(Continued from page 233) 


read has a shining I. Q. Children acquire 
the art of reading at such varied rates that 
we are thrown off guard and are slow to 
recognize the non-reader. In my own 
school, by the time we are convinced that 
this mysterious process of reading is not 
going to be acquired by a child in his reg- 
ular grade work, the time for special class 
work and individual coaching within his 
elementary life is very short. Individual 
analyses and assistance can accomplish re- 
sults that are little short of miraculous 
judged by class standards. 


That the three fields of the public 
school recognize one problem, subscribe 
to the principle of continuous learning, in- 
creasingly recognize that the only excuse 
for existence any technique has is its pow- 
er to make more effective worth-while in- 
formation or practice, see the age and de- 
velopment of the pupil as major consider- 
ations in determining content and method, 
in fact, that ntegration is set up as a de- 
sirable end—these are sufficient to give 
us all renewed courage in our under- 


taking. 
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FOUR QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 244) 


lines for time allotment, oral and written composi- 
tion, outcomes, aims, etc. A significant part of the 
outline is points emphasized in the course by grade. 
Suggestions are given for developing composition 
subjects, material for teaching units, etc. 

West Virginia. State Department of Education. 
English Language and Composition. (In its ‘State 


Course of Study and Manual for the Elementary 
Schools of West Virginia.” pp. 134-181.) Charleston, 
W.Va., The Department, 1932. 

Reprinted in 1932. Arranged by grades; suggests 
the texts to be used, topics for oral and written com- 
position, stories, type lessons in appreciation of 
stories, pictures, type games, etc. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 236) 


Vinton, Iris. The White Birds of Cholula. (In 
Christmas Plays, edited by A. P. Sanford and R. H. 
Schauffler. Dodd, Mead, $2.50.) 6 b, 4 g. One out- 
door set. 

Laid in Mexico in the time of the Conquistadores 
when El Christo was supplanting the old gods. 


Wathen, Edith. The Christmas Caravan. Baker, 
35. Large cast. 11 scenes. 

A Christmas festival for children, with music, 
songs, and dances. The showman takes his puppets 
to every country in the world. Children act the parts 
of the puppets. Excellent for international groups. 
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Editorial 
The National Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English 


HE NATIONAL Conference on 

Research in Elementary School 

English which was organized four 
years ago, has achieved a notable record 
of professional service during the brief 
period of its existence. Through its An- 
nual Research Bulletin, scientific findings 
and studies in the field of elementary 
school English have been evaluated and 
published, and research problems, both 
in the materials for instruction in English, 
and in procedures for teaching English in 
the grade school, have been defined. 

The First Annual Bulletin of The Con- 
ference, entitled Research in Elementary 
Language: A Report of Problems and 
Progress, by Dr. Harry A. Greene, listed 
and described forty eight masters’ and 
doctors’ dissertations, completed or under 
way at the State University of Iowa. This 
Bulletin was a pre-print from The Ele- 
mentary English Review in which it ap- 
peared in installments from March to 
September, 1933. 

The Second Annual Research Bulletin 
of The Conference was entitled A Critical 
Summary of Selective Research in Ele- 
mentary School Composition, Language, 
and Grammar. It was prepared jointly by 
Dr. Walter Scribner Guiler of Miami 
University, and Dr. Emmet Albert Betts 
of the State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N.Y. The Bulletin contained (1) a state- 
ment of the aims of The Conference, (2) 
a list of criteria for appraising research in 
composition, language, and grammar, 
(3) thirty-five critical summaries of in- 
vestigations in composition, language and 
grammar, and (4) a classified list of 
problems in these subjects needing inves- 
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tigation. This Bulletin, too, was a pre- 
print from The Review in which it a 
peared in serial form from March to June, 
1934. 

Beginning with its third annual meet- 
ing, The Conference extended its function 
beyond that of publication to that of ini- 
tiating and fostering research in elemen- 
tary school English. 

The studies of Dr. Emmet Albert Betts 
on the clinical analysis of reading dis- 
abilities were sponsored by The Confer- 


~ ence at that time. Dr. Betts was invited to 


prepare the Third Annual Research Bul- 
letin on reading disabilities, which will be 
distributed at the time of the fourth an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City in Febru- 
ary. This Bulletin will meet a wide de- 
mand for detailed information concern- 
ing the findings of Dr. Betts in the clinical 
reading laboratory directed by him in 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

The Conference is also taking the ini- 
tiative in stimulating new research. This 
year, at the Atlantic City meeting, a Con- 
ference committee under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Ethel Mabie, Director of Re- 
search of the Madison Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin, will present a report 
evaluating, from the standpoint of im- 
proving the quality of teaching in grade 
schools, research problems in composi- 
tion, language, and grammar. Another 
report to be presented at this meeting will 
be that of Miss Josephine MacLatchy of 
Ohio University, who is canvassing, this 
year, all possible sources for information 
on unpublished studies, and on unre- 
ported scientific experiments in elemen- 
tary school English. 
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